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'E  WISH  to  thank  our  friends  for 
their  cordial  reception  and  hearty 
support  of  the  "Golden  Rod";  we?/ 
furthermore,  urge  their  contin- 
uance of  the  same.  With  our  large  number  of  ex- 
changes, it  is  necessary  that  we  have  more  papers 
than  usually  printed,  and  this,  of  course,  adds 
a  little  more  to  our  expenses. 

OUR  SENIOR  YEAR  is  more  than  half  over 
and  if  we  are  all  to  graduate,  it  is  time  for 
some  of  us  to  study  a  little  harder.  It  is  easy  to 
fail  and  hard  to  win,  but  in  the  end,  hard  work 
pays.  Let  it  be  said  of  the  class  of  1910,  that  not 
one  of  its  members  failed  to  receive  a  diploma. 

WITH  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
James  D.  Howlett  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  suc- 
ceeds him  as  head  master  of  the  Quincy  High. 
Mr.  Howlett  was  formerly  a  teacher  in  our 
school  when  Mr.  Harper  was  the  principal.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  our  new  head  master  will 
meet  with  the  best  of  success  in  his  new  position. 


w 


UENTHE  COMMITTEE  on  Senior  Dram- 
atics chooses  plays  and  offers  trials  for  the 


various  characters,  we  sincerely  hope  that  every 
one  who  is  so  inclined,  will  try  for  the  part  to 
which  he  is  best  adapted;  competition  produces 
the  best  results  and  we  want  to  show  our  capabili- 
ties along  the  line  of  acting. 

IT  WAS  with  the  sincerest  regret  that  we 
learned  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  resignation.  He 
has  left  us  to  accept  the  headmastership  of  the 
consolidated  Latin  and  English  High  Schools  of 
Cambridge. 

Mr.  Cleveland  entered  upon  his  duties  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Quincy  High  School  in  September 
1907,  having  been  elected  to  that  position  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Harper. 

Mr.  Cleveland  made  a  great  many  friends  during 
his  brief  stay  in  Quincy,  and,  although  we  sincerely 
regret  his  leaving,  we  are  pleased  that  such  an 
opportunity  should  come  to  him. 

The  Golden  Rod  unites  with  the  Faculty  and 
the  School  in  appreciation  of  his  faithful  services 
and  in  wishing  both  himself  and  Mrs.  Cleveland 
the  very  best  of  success  in  their  new  home. 
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IT   IS  A    CUSTOM     in     High    Schools     for    the  suggestive  expression  of  a  guiding  principle." 

different  classes  to  choose  mottoes,    the    ten-  To  he  a  "guiding  principle,"  a  motto  should   he 

tency  of  which  should  he  to  raise  the  standard  of  chosen  early  in  the  course,  and  not  at  graduation. 

the  class  as  a  whole  by  improving  each  individual  At  present  not  one  of  the  four  classes  in  our  school 

member.  has    a    motto,    although    all    expect    to    have    one. 

Our  classes  have  followed  this  custom;  but  they  Would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  this  matter  and 

have    delayed     in     selecting    their    mottoes    until  make   a    change    in    the    time    of    choosing    (lass 

graduation.  Mottoes? 
Noah    Webster   defines   a    motto    as     "a     short, 
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CHAPTER   I. 

N  THE  promenade  deck  of  the  great 
turbine  steamer  Lamania  strolled  a 
young  man  fresh  from  Harvard,  in 
fact,  he  was  just  starting  on  his 
business  career.  At  the  present  moment, 
however,  he  appeared  in  deep  thought,  for 
as  he  lolled  aimlessly  about,  his  hands  clasped 
tightly  behind  his  back  and  his  head  thrown 
forward,  deep  furrows  showed  between  his  eyes. 
Suddenly,  becoming  wearied  of  walking,  he  lunged 
heavily  into  a  steamer  chair,  elevated  his  feet  to 
the  rail,  lighted  a  fresh  cigarette,  and  again  dropped 
into  a  revery.  He  was  soon  rather  roughly  awaken- 
ed from  his  dream  by  the  force  of  a  gruff  voice 
saying,  "Mr.  Cay  lor.   1   believe?" 

Richard  Gaylor  sta  ted  up  in  his  chair,  stam- 
mering awkwardly,  "Er  Yes  that  is,  what  can 
1  do  for  you?" 

"I  suppose  that  is  of  some  minute  interest  to 
you,  my  boy,  seeing  as  how  I'm  ;.  perfect  stranger. 
To  begin  with,  my  name  is  Irving  Trask;  occupati<  n 
detective;  and  I  wish  for  a  few  moments  conver- 
sation with  you.  Now  you  have  my  pedigree, 
as  it  were,  in  a  nutshell.  Don't  gel  Startled 
however,  at  the  word  'detective',  because  it's  a 
fir  different  person  than  you  that  I'm  looking  for;" 
s.iid  the  detective,  frowning,  "the  criminal  this 
time  is  a  woman,  or  so  it  appears.  Arc  you 
satisfied  ?" 

"If  you  can  but  prove  the  second  statement, 
1  am,  "  replied  Dick. 

At  this  the  officer  lifted  the  lapel  of  his  coat, 
disclosing  a  bright  little  star  gleaming  on  its  under 
surface. 


"Now  are  you  convinced?"  asked  Trask  smiling 

"That  alters  matters  somewhat."  Gaylor  re- 
sponded, "How  can  I  help  you?" 

A  full  minute  elapsed  before  the  detective  again 
spoke  to  his  companion.  He  was  evidently  try- 
ing to  frame  his  speech  effectively. 

"To  begin  with,"  he  said  at  last,  "I'm  on  a  very 
important  case-;  smuggling  to  be  accurate.  The 
case  is  all  the  more  difficult  as  it  involves  a  very 
fair  and  fascinating  young  lady.  I  want  you  to 
become  acquainted  with  her  in  some  way,  finel  out 
whatever  you  are  able  concerning  her,  and  report 
to  me  as  soon  as  possible." 

"What  "  cried  Dick,  "spy  on  a  woman.-'  Not 
on  your  life'.      Before  I'd  do  that  1'el 

"Hold  on,  my  beauty,"  saiel  Trask  meaningly, 
"please  remember  that  I  hold  the  power  in  my 
grasp,  being  of  the  police,  and  possession  i>  nine 
points  of  the  law,'  you  know." 

At  this  Gaylor  became  silent.  For  several 
minutes  the  stillness  remained  unbroken.  The 
younger  men  sat  twirling  his  thumbs  as  he  turned 
the  situation  over  in  his  mind.  He  was  unused 
to  this  kind  of  work,  but  presently  he  seemed  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion:  lor  he  stopped  twirling  his 
thumbs  and  the  dejected  look  faded  from  his 
countenance. 

"I  might  as  well,"  he  mused,  "if  this  woman 
is  a  traitor  to  her  own  country  and  mine  as  well. 
I  can  hardly  see  any  dishonor  in  exposing  her." 

Whereupon    he    started    up    abruptly,    saying, 
"I   will  accept   the  position  without  further  argu 
men  t." 

"All    right,"    said    his   companion,    "I    thought 
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your  mind  would  be  changed  after  a  little  thought.  aU  the  dignity  he  had  at  his  command. 

Only  a  fool  never  changes  his  mind.     This  young  "I-      -  er have  come,"  stammered  Dick, 

lady's  name  is  Marlowe,  Miss  Elizabeth  Marlowe,  "to  ask  you  the  number  of  the  stateroom  occupied 

if    I'm    not    mistaken,"    continued    Trask.     Fum-  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Marlowe,  first  cabin,  bound  to 

bling  around  in  his  vest  pocket  he  presently  brought  New  York  from  Liverpool." 

to  light  a  long   blue  envelope,  evidently  addressed  "And  what  business  may  it  be  of  yours  which 

from  "Scotland  Yard."     This  latter  proved  to  be  room   this  young  lady   has  engaged?"   asked   the 

the  case,  for  he  said,   "Yes,  that's  the  name,  all  Purser  bluntly. 

right.     She  is  supposed  to  be  conveying  an  assign-  "Wh>            ah   —        really,   you   know   I    think 

ment  of  brilliants,  bound  from  Liverpool,  England  that  to  be  entirely  my  concern.     But  since  you 

to  New  York,  U.  S.  A.,  first  class  cabin,  forward,  must  know,   I   don't  mind  saying  that  I   have  a 

I'll  go  along  now,  and  shall  see  you  again  tomorrow,  message  to  deliver  to  a  person   by  that  name," 

Meanwhile  learn  what  facts  you  can  on  the  case,  answered  Gaylor,  thinking  rapidly- 

Here,  "he  added,  holding  out  a  leather  cigar  case,  "Let    the    steward    take    it,"    said    the    Purser 

as  he  turned  to  go"have  a  smoke,  my  boy,  and  tartly.    "Oh,  but  its  very  important"  replied  the 

forget  your  troubles."  youth,   "I  must  deliver  it  myself." 

"Thank  you,   sir,   I    don't   mind   if   I   do,"   res-  "The  steward  will  do  just  as  well,  young  man." 

ponded  Gaylor     pleasantly.     "Good     night,"      he  Then  in  a  more  sonorous  voice,  he  added,  "Steward, 

added,  as  the  other  strolled  away.  a  message  for  536,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  for 

For  a  long  time  after  the  detective  had    taken  the  envelope, 

his    departure,    young    Gaylor    sat    and    smoked  "Thank  you,"   retorted   Dick  rather  coldly,   at 

while  he  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  various  events  the  same  time,  however,  trying  hard  to  repress  a 

of  the  day.  smile  which  persisted  in  twitching  at  the  corners 

"Well,"  said  he,  at  length,  "if  there's  any  head  of  his  mouth.     "I  think  I  will  deliver  that  message 

work*coming  for  yours  truly,    I  guess  we'll  need  a  myself;  '536',  you  said,  I'm  glad  to  find  that  one 

little  sleep."     And  facing  about,  he  followed  the  obliging    purser    still    remains    in    the    company's 

route  of  his  companion.  service."     And     Richard     Gaylor    walked    away, 

CHAPTER   2  chuckling    at    the    officer's    stupidity,    while    the 

Next  morning  bright  and  early,Gaylor,  having  Purser,  in  his  turn,  slammed  the  office  door,  cursing 

changed'his  light  outing  suit  for  one  of  stout  tweed  his  own  thick  head  for  his  blunder, 

took  his  station*on  deck,  and  began  strolling  to-  CHAPTER     3 

ward  the  stern  of  the  ship.  Proceeding    from    the    Purser's    office,    Gaylor 

"Well,"   he   mused,   fishing   in   his   vest   pocket  ascended  to  the  Saloon  deck.     About  midway  to 

for  a  lucifer,  "T  know  her  name,  and  also  what's  his  destination, a  stateroom  door  was  flung  violently 

charged  against    her,but   I'll   be  blessed  if   I   know  open  and  quickly  closed  again.     As  the  door  was 

what  she  looks  like.     I   may  have  passed   her  a  ajar,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  ajvoman  of  rather 

hundred  times  already,  without  having  knowledge  medium   height,   dark  hair  and   eyes,   olWe  com- 

of  the  fact.    The  hitch  will  come  in  identifying  her.  plexion,   rather  slight,   to  put  it  politely,    but  on 

It's  no  use  asking  Trask,  as  he  undoubtedly  is  as  the  whole  a  very  attractive  young  woman.     With 

much  at  sea  as  I  am,  or  he  wouldn't  ask  my  help,  this  description  before  his  eyes,  he  was  unmindful 

I   have  it       I'll  ask  the  Purser.     How  stupid  of  of  where  he  was  going, when  suddenly'l  hey  collided 

me  not  to  have  thought  of  that  before."  with  no  little  violence. 

Humming  gayly  to  himself,    Dick  hastened   in  "Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  fair  unknown 

search  of  that  individual,  made  up  chiefly  of  gold  arranging  her  disordered  hat.     "It  was  very  stupid 

lace   and   dignity.     Espying   him   leaning   against  of  me,  I'm  sure." 

the  door  of  his  office,  puffed  out,  as  it    vere,  like  Gaylor   "felt  sure"    also,     but   he   merelv  said, 

an  old  turkey  cock,  Dick  advanced  smiling,  as  he  "That's    all    right,    a    mere    accident,    not    worth 

cheerfully  sang  out,  "Good  morning,  sir."  mentioning,  Miss ?" 

"Good    morning,    young   man,"    responded    the  "Marlowe,"    substituted    the   young   lady,    and 

other     gruffly,   straightening   up   and   summoning  you  are?" 
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"Gaylor,"  gasped  that  worthy.  "Holy  smoke," 
he  added  to  himself,  "and  this  is  the  terrible  smug- 
gler I'm  to  watch,  eh?  But  I  remember  Trask 
said  she  was  a  beauty.  Hereafter  I'll  leave  the 
woman  question  to  him  entirely."  Then  aloud 
"If  you  were  going  on  deck  we  might  as  well  amble 
along  together." 

At  the  door  of  the  main  saloon  they  met  the  old 
Purser,  who  stared  at  them  in  openmouthed  amaze- 
ment, evidently  supposing  Dick's  request  of  a  few 
moments  before  to  have  been  made  out  of  idle 
curiosity  alone. 

Dick  bowed  and  smiled  in  response  to  the  old 
man's  salute  to  his  companion.  He  could  not 
refrain,  however,  from  saying,  while  the  Purser 
was  still  within  ear-shot,  "That  Purser  is  the 
most  obliging  man  I've  ev°r  met.  He  helped  me 
greatly  in  something  this  morning."  But  what 
that  something  was  he  did  not  say. 

The  Purser  ambled  on  his  way;  his  dignity  had 
had  a  fall;  while  the  other  two,  the  man  and  the 
woman,  passed  out,  going  up  the  short  flight  of 
steps  to  the  promenade  deck. 
CHAPTER  4 
"What  a  fine  morning  this  is,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Marlowe,  looking  up  at  the  clear,  azure  sky.  "I 
believe  the  weather  was  made  especially  for  Jack 
and  me." 

"Jack,"  said  Gaylor  to  himself,  and  his  heart 
seemed  to  drop  down  to  his  left  ankle.  Aloud 
he  said,  "A  travelling  companion  of  yours,  I 
presume?" 

"Well,  yes,"  was  the  reply,"  "in  a  way.  Jack 
and  I  have  taken  several  trips  together,  but  I 
think  'company' applies  better  than  companion." 

"I  see  ."answered  Dick,  "but  don't  let  me  detain 
you  if  you  have  an  appointment." 

'Not  at  all,"  his  companion  retorted.  "Jack 
is  undoubtedly  being  cared  for  by  his  maid." 

"Jack!  Maid!"  gasped  Gaylor,  "What  sort  of  a 
walking  delegate  is  he,  I  wonder." 

Seeing  his  look  of  surprise,  the  young  huh 
hastened  to  explain.  "I  see  you  misunderstood 
me,"  she  said,  smiling,  "Jack  is  my  dog." 

"Oh  "sighed  Dick. 

At  this  point  in  theirjconversation  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  loud  cries  and  curses  intermingled 
with  savage  growls  and  snarls.  Both  started  up 
at  the  same  time. 

"It's  Jack,"  said  the  girl  excitedly,  "1   wonder 


what's  happened." 

"Come  on,"  cried  Gaylor,  equally  excited,  and 
he  dashed  off  in  the  direction  from  whence  the 
sound  came. 

He  heard  a  thud  and  a  last  final  cry  as  he  tore 
around  the  corner  of  the  pilot  house;  then  all  was 
still.  There  stood  a  big  sailor,  a  large  belaying 
pin  grasped  firmly  in  his  huge  hand.  At  his  feet 
lay  Jack,  a  big  bull-dog,  which  seemed  to  be  all 
head  and  shoulders.  His  legs  were  bowed  and 
the  evil-looking  little  eyes  were  blood-shot  and 
staring.  Foam  flecked  from  his  mouth.  His 
lips  were  drawn  back,  showing  the  long  yellow 
tusks.  Behind  the  left  ear  appeared  an  ugly  bruise 
where  the  heavy  bar  had  made  its  mark.  But 
what  took  the  eye  most  quickly  was  the  long  tail 
a  most  uncommon  thing  in  a  dog  of  his  species. 

All  this  Gaylor  observed  at  a  glance.  Then  he 
heard  the  sailor  exclaim,  "There,  me  dar'int,  O 
guess  it's  no  more  truble  ye'll  be  after  causing 
now  at  all,  at  all.  Faith,  sor,"  he  continued 
turning  to  Gaylor,  "thim  fellers  sure  do  bate  der 
divil  whin  they  gets  mad.  Whot  shall  oi  do  wid 
him,  sor?  f  Chuck  him  over  desoid?" 

At  this  point  Miss  Marlowe  appeared.  Upon 
seeing  her  beloved  Jack  dead,  she  ran  forward  and 
threw  her  arms  around  him,  crying  passionately, 

"Sure,"  said  the  old  Irishman  sadly,  "Oi  would  a 
let  de  dorty  baste  run  wild  ef  oi  hed  knowed  it 
belonged  to  sich  a  beautiful  crature  as  thot." 

Up  to  this  time  Dick  had  said  never  a  word. 
Now  he  gave  a  sudden  start;  the  dog  looked  decid- 
edly different  somehow.  It  dawned  upon  him  all 
at  once  that  the  dog's  tail  was  missing. 

"I'd  have  sworn  he  had  a  tail  five  inches  long," 
said  Dick  to  himself,  "but  he  now  appears  without 
any. 

Xot  feeling  sure,  however,  he  let  the  matter 
drop  for  the  time  at  least,  putting  it  down  as  an 
optical    illusion. 

Waking  himself  from  this  soliloquy,  he  advanced 
to  the  side  of  his  companion,  saying,  "The  dog  ap- 
pears io  be  quite  dead,  Miss  Marlowe.  What  <.\^ 
you  wish  done  with  him.-'" 

"I  suppose  he  might  as  well  be  thrown  oxer- 
board,  said  she,  still  sobbing. 

Gaylor  was  not  a  little  surprised,  however,  to 
observe  that,  although  her  eyes  appeared  red  from 
being  rubbed,  still  they  were  not  moist  from 
crying. 
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"Over  he  goes,  then,  "  said  Dick,  glad  enough  to 
be  rid  of  the  ugly  brute,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  big  sailor,  he  heaved  the  body  over  the  rail. 


CHAPTER    5. 

That  evening  Dick  sought  Trask  and  told  him 
about  the  adventures  of  the  day.  The  detective 
seemed  much  pleased  with  his  success  and  gave  him 
further  orders.  He  appeared  somewhat  surprised 
however  when  Dick  flatly  refused  to  act  as  spy 
any  longer. 

"Very  well  '  said  the  detective,  "I  will  act 
alone.      You  evidently  think  her  to  be  innocent." 

"I  do  most  certainly,"  replied  Dick.  "If  you 
could  have  seen  how  she  was  affected  over  the  death 
of  that  old  dog,  you  might  think  as  I  do." 

"As  you  please,"  said  Trask,  and  he  turned  away. 

During  the  rest  of  the  voyage  Miss  Marlowe 
remained  almost  entirely  within  her  stateroom,  s  - 
that  Dick  had  no  further  chance  to  parley  with  her 
even  if  he  had  so  wished. 

He  had  given  up  all  further  hope  of  seeing  her 
and  was  idly  hanging  over  the  rail  watching  the 
people  go  ashore,  when  he  observed  her  standing 
on  the  wharf.  As  soon  as  possible  he  hurried  ashore 
in  a  vain  hope  of  overtaking  her.  She  was  walking 
some  little  distance  ahead  of  him.  He  noticed  that 
she  took  one  hand  from  her  muff  in  order  to  adjust 
her  veil,  while  at  the  same  time  a  small  package  was 
jerked  (Hit  and  fell  to  the  ground.  At  the  same 
time  as  Dick  rushed  forward  to  restore  the  bundle 
to  its  owner,  he  noticed  another  man  ahead  of 
him.  It  was  Trask,  who  calmly  picked  up  the 
package  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"Here,"  said  Dick  angrily,  "that  doesn't  belong 
to  you.     Just  because  you  have 

"Hold  on,"  responded  the  detective  curtly, 
"I  should  have  had  that  package  sooner  or  later 
anyway.  Her  accidently  dropping  it  has  saved 
me  from  making  a  very  unpleasant  scene.  I  think 
'our  friend'  believes  that  she  is  being  constantly 
watched  and  so  won't  try  this  game  again.  She 
will  think  that  the  package  was  taken  by  me  or 
some  other  officer,  but  f  >r  some  unknown  reason 


the  matter  was  kept  secret." 

"But  how ",  began  Dick. 

"Here,"  cut  in  Trask,  "come  into  this  shed  a 
moment." 

'  hen  they  were  under  cover,  the  detective 
silently  undid  the  package,  where  lay  what  Dick 
took  at  first  sight  to  be  a  small  bunch  of  fur.  After 
the  first  glance  he  gave  a  very  perceptible  start, 
exclaiming,  "Why,  that's  the ". 

"As  I  thought,"  interrupted  Trask.  "Surely, 
it  is  a  very  ingenious  way  of  conveying  the  sparks. 
Who  would  think  that  a  lady's  dog  had  a  false 
tail  of  diamonds?" 

"Well,  it  certainly  fooled  me  all  right,"  said  our 
hero,  solemnly  wagging  his  head,  "but  how  did  you 
get  next   to   the  game?" 

"Oh,"  replied  the  detective,  "that  was  simple 
enough,  after  you  did  the  locating.  I  had  only  to 
watch  my  subject  after  that.  I  noticed  how  care- 
ful she  seemed  to  be  of  that  ugh'  looking  beast. 
She  never  let  it  run  wild,  but  always  accompanied 
it  herself.  It  must  have  broken  away  that  day  it 
bit  the  sailor.  Besides,  I  always  observed  this  tail 
whenever  she  had  the  dog  on  deck;  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  unusual  length,  but  also  because  it 
seemed  heavy  and  hung  unnaturally.  Then 
one  day  it  swished  its  tail  against  a  post  of  the 
railing.  I  knew  that  no  ordinary  dog's  tail  would 
make  a  noise  like  that,  so  then  I  readily  tumbled 
to  the  whole  thing.      It  was  really  v  ery  easy. 

"And  I  was  parading  around  there  like  a  young 
lamb,"  rejoined  Dick  disgustedly. 

"Yes,  I  noticed  you  were  pretty  hard  hit,"  laugh 
ed  his  companion,  "but  you're  young  yet.  You 
have  plenty  of  time  to  learn  that  all  that  glitters 
is  not  gold'." 

"I  suppose  so,"  Dick  replied,  "I'm  glad  I  met 
you,  anyway.  Maybe  next  time  I  won't  be  fooled 
so  easily.     Au  revoir,  mon  amu." 

Turning,  Dick  walked  out  of  the  shed  up  to  the 
wharf. 

"Gee,"    he   sadly   murmured    to   himself,      "Gee 
but  she  was  a  deuccdly  pretty  girl." 

C.  H.  Savward,  '11 
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Greater  Love  Hath  No  Man 


E  ALWAYS  wondered  why  our  dear  old 
friend,      Aunt      Betty     Craige,     had 
never  married.     She  was  the  dearest, 
sweetest,    and  most  unselfish  lady  in 
the  village. 

Aunt  Betty  lived  alone  with  her  maid  in  an  old- 
fashioned  house  set  back  from  the  street.  That  is, 
she  was  alone  except  on  holidays,  when  her  "Big 
Boy,"  Bobby,  came  home  from  college.  On  one 
Christmas  eve  after  Bobby  had  arrived  home,  and 
we  were  all  gathered  around  the  large  fireplace 
which  was  blazing  cheerily,  we  asked  her  for  a  story. 

"I  tell  you  a  story?  Why,  I  am  afraid  I 
don't  know  any." 

"Oh,  yes,  Aunt  Betty,"  cried  Bobby,  "I  am  sure 
you  do.  Weren't  you  ever  involved  in  some 
prank,  or  in  someone's  love  affair,  or,  perhaps, 
in  one  of  your  own?" 

At  that  a  shadow  of  pain  passed  across  the 
delicate  face,  then  the  pain  softened  into  an  ex- 
pression of  sweet  resignation. 

"Yes,  I  do  know  of  one,"  she  said  in  a  voice  so 
soft  and  tender  that  we  were  compelled  to  draw 
our  eyes  from  the  fire  and  look  at  her.  She  was 
wearing  that  evening  a  gown  of  soft  gray  with  a 
bit  of  "lavender  and  old  lace"  at  her  throat,  while  a 
tiny  cap  of  lace  nestled  in  the  abundance  of  soft 
gray  hair.  As  the  fire  threw  a  glow  over  her,  it 
seemed  to  me  the  most  charming  picture  I  had 
ever  seen, — the  old  lady  with  the  young  man  on 
the  floor  at  her  feet. 

"Yes,"  again  sounded  that  voice  so  strange  to 
our  ears,  "there  was  a  love  affair,  mine  and  some- 
one's else,  many,  many  years  ago,  but  this  night 
and  this  Boy  recall  it  all  very  vividily,"  and  here 
Aunt  Betty  patted  the  head  against  her  knee. 

The  "Boy"  was  always  Bobby  Douglas  to  us, 
but  he  was  never  anything  but  just  "Boy"  to  her. 
We  never  knew  much  about  his  history.  All  we 
did  know  was  that  he  was  her  nephew,  and  that 
she  had  brought  him  up  from  a  tiny  boy. 

Presently  the  voice  continued. 

"Now  that  you  young  people  are  old  enough  to 
understand    and   appreciate   the  circumstances  of 
my  life,  I  can  see  no  harm  in  telling  you  about  a 
certain  love  affair  which  was  both  mine  and  some 
one's   else.      You    all    know    that    Bobby's    mother 


was  my  sister  Dolly.  She  and  I  were  devoted  to 
each  other,  although  I  was  some  years  the  older. 
We  were  never  separated  for  any  length  of  time 
until,  when  I  was  twenty-two  and  she  eighteen, 
I  went  away  to  study  to  be  a  nurse.  At  the  end 
of  four  years,  I  secured  a  position  as  a  trained  nurse 
in  one  of  the  big  city  hospitals  some  miles  from 
my  home. 

"I  had  not  been  there  long  when  I  was  called 
one  day  to  a  town  nearby  to  help  on  a  case.  The 
patient  was  a  little  boy  who  was  very  sick  with  a 
dreadful  fever.  One  of  our  hospital  doctors  with 
another  much  younger  man  were  in  attendance. 
When  I  was  introduced  to  the  new  doctor,  I  rec- 
ognized his  name  as  one  which  my  sister  had  men- 
tioned in  her  more  recent  letters.  From  what 
Dolly  had  said,  she  appeared  to  be  quite  fascinated. 
And  no  wonder  As  I  watched  and  helped  those 
two  men  work  trying  to  save  the  little  fellow's  life, 
the  thought  came  to  me  more  forcibly  than  ever, 
what  tender  feelings  and  emotions  big,  strong  men 
may  have,  even  though  they  appear  so  stolid  at 
times. 

"Our  doctor  was  old,  his  hair  was  quite  gray, 
wrhile  his  face  was  careworn  from  years  of  ceaseless 
labor.  The  young  man,  Dr.  Richard  Douglas," 
here  we  all  started  a  little  and  looked  first  at  Bobby 
and  then  at  Aunt  Betty,  but  neither  moved,  and 
Aunt  Betty  kept  right  on,  "was  quite  different. 
He  was  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  with  a  strong, 
handsome  face,  such  as  you  girls  of  to-day  admire. 

"Have  you  girls  ever  had  in  your  minds  the 
picture  of  your  ideal  man?  I  had  one  of  those 
pictures  in  my  mind  until  I  saw  Dr.  Douglas,  and 
then   ]   saw  my   ideal  in    living   flesh. 

"As  the  case  was  a  long  one,  Dr.  Wheeler  had  given 
it  over  entirleyto  Dr.  Douglas.  Heand  1  often 
talked  about  our  mutual  friends, including  my  sister 
Dolly.  I  noticed  that  when  her  name  was  mention- 
ed, the  doctor's  face  took  on  a  softer,  more  gentle 
expression, although  1  really  gave  it  little  thought  at 
the  time 

"At  last  our  little  patient  grew  strong  enough  to 
leave  his  bed.  My  services  were  no  longer  needed. 
On  the  day  that  1  was  to  go  Richard  Douglas  came 
into  the  library  where  1  was,  and  walking  over  to 
me,  said,  'Miss  Craige,  1  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
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careful  and  devoted  attention  to  our  little  patient. 
I  think  I  never  worked  with  so  good  and 
willing  a  nurse.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  a  young 
man  like  me  to  have  a  patient  recover  from  so  very 
serious  an  illness.'  He  put  out  his  hand  to  cou- 
firm  h''s  thanks,  and  as  his  hand  closed  over  mine.  I 
looked  into  his  face.  There  was  an  expression  of 
gratefulness  and  tenderness  such  as  I  never  before 
had  seen.  It  was  then  that  I  fully  realized  that  this 
was  the  one  man  about  whom  I  had  woven  all  my 
girlish  dreams,  and  I  knew — that — "  Here  Aunt 
Betty  seemed  to  choke,  and  leaning  towards  Elaine, 
who  had  just  announced  her  engagement,  said,  "El- 
aine dear,  you  know  what  I  felt  then,  for  you  have 
found  your  own." 

''That  was  all,"  continued  the  soft  sweet  voice. 
"He  did  not  see  my  emotion  and  went  away.  The 
same  day  I  went  home,  where  I  was  royally  welcom- 
ed. A  little  later  in  the  afternoon,  my  sister  Dolly 
came  into  my  room, and  kneeling  down  by  my  couch 
put  her  hands  over  mine,  and  said,  'Betty,  dear.  I 
thought  you  were  never  coming  home  again  I 
have  something  so  nice  to  tell  you;  I  didn't  want  to 
write  it,  so  I  waited  until  I  saw  you.  Sister,  I  am 
engaged,  and  to  the  finest,  best  and  noblest 
boy  that  ever  breathed.     Oh!  it  is  all  so  wonderful! 

"  You  can  imagine  my  surprise.  I  tried  to  raise 
myself  as  I  faintly  asked,  'But  who  is  he  dear."' 

"So  you  have  not  suspected  any  thing   after  all? 
He  is  Richard  Douglas,  Betty,  your  nice  young  doc- 
tor." 

"  I  think  I  did  not  betray  any  of  the  awful  emo- 
tions which  raged  through  me"  I  know  that  I  felt  as 
though  the  very  blood  had  frozen  in  my  veins,  and  I 
was  powerless  to  move  or  to  utter  a  word. After  what 
seemed  hours  to  me,  but  what  was  in  reality  only  a 
few  seconds,  I  managed  to  say  something.  What,  I 
do  not  know.  Finally  Dolly  left,  apparently  satis- 
fied with  what  I  had  said  and  done,  whatever  it  may 
have  been. 

"That  night  I  pleaded  fatigue  and  retired  very 
early,  but  not  to  sleep.  As  I  lay  there,  I  buried  one 
by  one  all  my  bright  and  hopeful  dreams.  I  saw  be- 
fore me  a  far  different  future  than  the  one  for  which 
I  had  always  longed.  One  thing  I  firmly  resolved, 
and  that  was.  that  neither  Dolly  nor  Richard  should 
know. 

"I  need  not  tell  you  of  all  the  preparations  for  the 
happy  event,  nor  of  what  it  cost  me  to  be  constant- 
ly cheerful.     At  last  they  were  married  and  two 


years  later  there  came  a  little  Douglas,  whom  they 
named  Robert  Craige;"here  Aunt  Betty  leaned  over 
and  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  boy  who  meant  more 
to  her  than  all  the  world  besides,  and  who  had  re- 
mained absolutely  motionless  since  her  sad  secret 
had  been  revealed. 

"That  little  boy  had  lived  only  two  years  and  one 
half,  when  a  frightful  accident  robbed  him  of  his 
mother  and  fatally  injured  his  father.  And  then  I 
went  to  them.  It  cost  me  many  a  pang  but  I  knew 
it  was  right.  Richard  was  a  helpless  invalid, with 
no  hope  of  being  better.  The  doctor  gave  him  a  few 
months  at  the  least  to  live.  And  so  my  nursing 
served  me  well  and  I  tended  him  as  a  sister  would 
have  done,  although  in  my  heart  I  felt  otherwise. 

"For  five  months  he  suffered  fearfully,  both  from 
his  injuries  and  from  the  loss  of  his  wife  whom  he  ad- 
ored On  Christmas  eve,  just  eighteen  years  ago  to- 
night, a  terrible  storm  swept  over  the  country. 
Richard  had  failed  rapidly  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
and  I  knew  that  the  end  was  not  far  off.  As  I  sat 
beside  him,  suffering  every  pang  with  him, -he  look- 
ed at  me  with  a  strange  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  'I  guess  I  shall  see  her  before  long',  he  whispered 
'I  can't  stay  here  much  longer',  and  with  those 
words  he  closed  his  eyes. 

"Just  then  I  heard  a  noise,  and  turning  around  I 
saw  Bobby's  frightened  little  face  in  the  door- 
way. 

"  'I  was  'fraid,  Aunt  Betty,  'he  sobbed.  'I  want 
Daddy  to  tell  Bobby  a  story  an'  then  the  naughty 
noises  will  go  'way. 

"The  lonely  little  child  came  over  to  the  bedside 
and  would  have  climbed  up  beside  his  father,  but 
I  said,' Dearie, you  climb  into  Auntie's  lap  and  she 
will  sing  about  the  "Slumber  Boat"  '. 

"I  knew  it  would  be  cruel  to  make  the  little  chap 
go  back  to  his  bed  with  the  storm  howling  as  it  was, 
so  I  wrapped  him  up  in  a  blanket  and  took  him  in 
my  lap. 

"Richard  had  opened  his  eyes  and  was  watching 
me  as  I  sang'and"  rocked  his  boy  to»sleep.  When 
Bobby  had  finally  dropped  off  into  slumberland, 
his  father  murmured,  'Betty,  when  I  am  gone  my 
little  boy  will  have  no  one  to  care  for  him.  You 
love  him  and  fie  loves  you.  Will  you  take  care  of 
my  boy  and  Dolly's?' 

"I  could  not  speak,  but  I  nodded  my  head  in 
assent.  Then  he  placed  his  thin  hand  over  Bobby's 
and  mine,  and  with  a  smile  so  sweet  and  peaceful  he 
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whispered,  'Thank  you.  You  are  so  kind.  Now  I 
can  go  to  sleep.' 

"His  eyes  closed  for  the  last  time,  and  for  two  long 
hours  I  watched  him  gradually  slipping  away  into 
that  land  of  which  we  know  nothing, but  of  which 
we  expect  so  much. 

"As  his  breaths  grew  shorter  and  shorter,  and 
so  faint  that  they  were  scarcely  breaths  at  all,  I 
heard  the  bell  ringing  out  a  welcome  to  Christmas, 
and  a  voice  was  saying,  'Come'.     But  he  had  gone. 

"I  never  heard  those  words  which  it  is  the  lot  of 
almost  every  girl  to  hear,  but  I  have  been  happy  in 


the  thought  that  my  life  from  that  time  on  has  been 
devoted  to  his  son." 

Bobby  was  the  first  to  move,  and  throwing  his 
arms  around  the  gentle  old  lady's  neck  he  kissed  her, 
murmuring,  "You  noble  aunt,  you  loved  my  father 
and  he  never  knew  it." 

And  as  she  patted  his  cheek,  tears  flowing  unre- 
strainedly down  her  own, we  slipped  out  and  left 
them  alone  in  their  sadness,  as  they  had  been  so 
many  years  before. 

Margaret  Hall,  TO 


The  Colonel  Jr. 


PART     1. 

^tm^\  IK  Colonel  sat  in  his  office  deeply  brood- 
/  ing,  as  the  descending  shadows  of  night 

^^^y  crept  gradually  around  him.  He  was 
a  fine  type  of  the  western  soldier, 
with  white  wavy  hair  and  flowing  mustache.  Just 
now  his  handsome  tanned  face  expressed  des- 
pair, and  except  for  an  occasional  cough,  he  was 
silent.  Suddenly  a  tightening  of  the  jaws  and  an 
odd  "click"  of  the  tongue  heralded  the  finish  of  a 
struggle  within;  a  "click"  that  his  men  had  often 
heard  when  danger  and  overwheming  odds  en 
countered  him.  McGilvray,  the  redheaded  ser- 
geant, had  once  said,  "When  ye  hear  that  'click,' 
lookout." 

The  Colonel  stood  erect  for  a  moment  and  then 
walking  slowly  toward  the  window,  looked  out 
over  the  long  rows  of  barracks.  For  five  long 
years  he  had  commanded  this  post,  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  along  the  western  frontier.  During 
that  period  of  steady  fighting  and  Indian  trickery, 
he  had  successfully  beaten  off  the  prowling  bands 
of  Redskins.     But  that  was  not  all. 

The  Colonel's  wife,  beloved  by  all  the  women 
of  the  post,  had  passed  away,  after  a  long  struggle, 
leaving  to  the  care  of  her  husband,  their  boy.  The 
Colonel  had  been  so  busy  with  other  affairs  that  he 
had  left  the  training  of  the  boy  to  his  wife.  Lester 
had  grown  up  to  be  a  perfect  image  of  his  mother, 
gentle  and  quiet,  suitable  for  more  civilized  lands 
than  these  in  which  he  now  lived.  So  that  now, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he  needed  a  mother's 


care  and  help,  he  was  left  with  only  his  father  to 
look  to  for  help  in  time  of  trouble.  That  this  was 
rather  a  hard  position,  for  the  father,  was  very 
evident.  More  accustomed  to  roughing  it,  he  had 
little  time  and  chance  for  sentiment.  "My  son," 
he  had  often  said,  "shall  be  a  soldier."  Yet  he 
never  had  taken  the  trouble  to  train  the  boy. 
Though  this  was  the  most  perplexing  campaign 
he  had  ever  undertaken,  the  Colonel  was  a  soldier, 
and  had  no  idea  of  flinching  from  his  duty.  As  he 
looked  out  the  window,  he  saw  the  object  of  his 
thoughts  slowly  walking  past.  Hands  in  his 
pockets,  unmilitary  tread,  and  no  buoyancy  in  his 
listless  gait,  the  boy  was  anything  but  the  stalwart 
lad  the  father  wished  he  was. 

"Tomorrow,"  meditated  the  Colonel,  "tomorrow 
we  start  anew,"  and  with  that  thought,  he  pulled 
down  the  curtain,  and  pressing  a  button  which 
flooded  the  room  with  light,  he  sat  down  to  write 
orders. 

Next  morning  Lester  was  awakened  by  a  rough 
shake  of  his  shoulder. 

"Get  up,"  commanded  an  orderly. 

"For  what?"  dreamily  asked  the  boy.  "You 
need  me?     Certainly."      And  he  started   to  dress. 

"The  Colonel  wishes  to  speak  with  you,"  said 
the  orderly. 

"My  father?"  asked  the  boy. 

"The  Colonel,"  thundered  the  man. 
When   ushered   into   the  awful   presence  of  his 
father,    the    boy    slightly    quavered.     Dismissing 

the  orderly,   the  Colonel   turned   to   the  boy,   and 
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taking  him  by  the  hand,  shook  it  vigorously  for  a 
few  seconds  then  motioned  him  to  a  seat. 

"Lester,"  he  said,  "you  have  been  having  it 
pretty  easy  around  here.  You  have  not  been 
developing  yourself  properly.  Not  that  you  are 
not  morally  strong,  but  physically  you  are  weak  and 
unused  to  dangers  and  hardships.  Living  under 
your  mother's  care  for  so  long,  you  haven't  had 
the  chance,  and  I  haven't  done  my  duty  in  helping 
you.  To-day,  you  start  anew;  you  are  to  do  out- 
post duty;  receive  common  rations;  be  subject  to 
your  superiors;  in  fact,  you  are  to  be  virtually 
enlisted.  At  the  end  of  two  years  of  such  living, 
if  you  are  not  the  strong  fearless  boy  whom  I  have 
hopes  of,  I  shall  be  sadly  disappointed." 

"But,  father,"  cried  the  boy,  "I  don't  want  to  do 
this.  I'd  rather  read,  and  besides,  what  if  Indians 
should  be  around?" 

"What  "  thundered  the  Colonel,  "are  you  a    co- 
ward?" 

"A  coward?"  questioned  the  boy.  "No-o, 
I'm  not  a  coward,  at  least  I  don't  think  so.  At 
any  rate  I  don't  want  to  go  way  out  on  the  plains 
to  do  outpost  duty.  I'd  have  to  be  alone  all  day 
long." 

The  Colonel  paced  the  room  while  his  son  lan- 
guidly watched  him.  Then  turning  on  the  boy, 
the  father  said  'Leave  the  room;  come  to  me  in  an 
hour.     I  am  too  bitter  over  this  to  talk  with  you." 

Slowly  the  boy  withdrew.  He  had  never  been 
so  spoken  to  before.  He  went  quietly  to  his  room 
where  he  sat  down  to  think. 

"Mother  said  to  obey  father.  But  did  she  mean 
anything  like  this?" 

In  this  troubled  moment,  he  chanced  to  rest  his 
eyes  on  the  photograph  of  his  mother.  As  if 
speaking  to  her  son,  her  eyes  full  of  love  and 
courage  prompted  him.  Slowly  the  boy  straight- 
ened up  and  strange  enough,  came  the  "click"  of 
his  tongue. 

"I  will,"  he  determined.  And  in  a  very  un- 
military  manner,  he  raced  down  the  stairs. 

PART  2. 

For  six  months  "Colonel  Jr.",  as  he  was  now 
dubbed  by  the  troopers,  did  outpost  duty.  He  had 
in  this  short  space  of  time  shown  marked  improve- 
ment. According  to  McGilvray,  "he  could  sit 
like  a  wedge  in  the  saddle  and  shoot  like  an  artist." 
The  Colonel  had,  during  this  time,  closely  watched 
the  development  of  his  boy.     As  yet,  he  had  not 


been  tried  under  fire,  and  for  this  crisis  the  father 
was  anxiously  waiting. 

One  day  while  the  Colonel  was  reading  over  his 
orders,  a  trooper  rushed  in  and  shoved  a  message 
in  his  hand.     Ripping  it  open  he  read  the  following: 

"Little  Bear  escaped  from  Reservation  with 

900  braves.     Headed  for  Double  Gulch.     With 

two  scouts  I  am  watching  them. 
Haste!  Crawford." 

With  a  rush  the  Colonel  jerked  the  alarm  bell' 
and  called  for  his  horse.  "Boots  and  Saddles' 
was  sounding,  as  he  gave  orders  for  five  days  ra- 
tions to  be  distributed.  In  ten  minutes  all  would 
be  ready.  Suddenly  he  swayed,  and  would  have 
fallen  but  for  McGilvray,  who  was  near  and  who 
gave  him  support. 

"My  God,"  he  groaned, "my  boy  is  stationed  at 
the  Gulch.     It  is  all  my  fault." 

"The  lad  will  be  all  right,"  reassured  the  sergeant. 

Gradually  the  Colonel,  by  determined  efforts, 
conquered  his  emotions,  and  rode  out  to  the 
reviewing  grounds. 

"Forward  March,"  ordered  the  Colonel  "at 
canter." 

"  'orrid'  'arch,"  growled  the  captains  and 
"Ugh!  Ugh!"  grunted  the  less  precise  lieutenants. 
The  Colonel's  proud  eye  rested  on  them  for  a 
moment. 

"Everyone  a  hero,"  he  remarked  to  himself, 
and  then  again,  "My  Boy!" 

For  two  hours  the  troops  at  a  fast  canter  headed 
for  the  Gulch.  There  was  not  a  sign  of  Lester  yet. 
Inwardly  the  Colonel  was  groaning;  outwardly 
he  was  the  same  "bunch  of  calmness"  that  had 
never  failed  to  lead  his  men  through  dangers. 
The  order  was  given  for  Troops  A  and  D  to  skir- 
mish, and  with  E  and  F,  the  Colonel  advanced  in 
the  center  of  the  lines.  At  this  point  of  the  ad- 
vance, the  troops  were  stationed  on  a  broad  pla- 
teau about  twenty  minutes  ride  from  the  Gulch, 
which  was  the  narrow  space  between  two  ranges 
of  hills  that  came  nearly  together  at  that  point. 

The  Colonel  called  McGilvray  to  his  side  and 
said,  "Jack,  keep  your  eye  peeled  for  Lester,  and 
shoot  any  varmint  who  comes  near  him." 

With  a  salute,  the  sergeant  was  gone.  Just 
then  sounded  four  distinct  rifle  cracks.  At  the 
same  instant  burst  out  the  Indian  warhoop. 

"Charge!"  bawled  the  Colonel,  and  putting 
spurs  to  his    horse,  he    led  the  way.     He  had  not 
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gone  far  when  he  saw  a  sight  which  made  him 
involuntarily  halt.  On  an  overhanging  shelf  of 
rock,  protected  by  a  rough  barricade  of  stones 
was  a  miniature  fort,  which  commanded  a  broad 
view  of  the  Gulch.  On  it  were  Lester,  Crawford, 
and  the  two  scouts  peppering  the  advancing  Red- 
skins who  kept  up  a  ceaseless  fire  on  the  four  plucky 
ones.  A  look  of  content  came  over  the  father's 
face,  a  smile,  as  of  huge  enjoyment. 

"Look!"  he  cried,  pointing  at  the  shelf,  "my  boy 
up  there,  fighting  like  a  demon." 

"Come  on,"  he  yelled,  and  with  new  ambition, 
standing  in  his  stirrups,  the  Colonel  led  the  troops 
beneath  the  overhanging  shelf,  straight  into  the 
midst  of  the  Indians.     It  was  all  over  very  soon. 


The   Indians  very   much   humiliated   were  driven 
slowly  back  to  the  post. 

Off  to  one  side  rode  two  figures, the  Colonel  and 
the  boy.  No  orderly  in  attendance,  these  two 
were  left  entirely  alone  to  ride  together.  The 
boy  carried  his  arm  in  a  sling,  but  for  all  that  he 
rode  erect  and  graceful.  Then  with  joyful  hearts 
the  troopers  saw  the  Colonel  reach  over  and 
shake  the  boy's  left  hand. 

"The  Colonel  and  'Colonel  Jr.'  make  a  good 
pair,"  said  McGilvray. 

But  "Little  Bear,"  walking  slowly  ahead  was 
heard  to  grunt,  "Heap  big  fighter,  heap  little 
fighter, — no  show  for  Redskin." 

William    Northrop.     '10 


A  Strange  Adventure 


i^th^hi^  is  a  stor}  of  a  strange  adventure  which 
/  once  befell  me  when  \l  was  gathering  a 

^^^V  magnificent  colletion  of  Oriental  curios. 
At  that  time  I  had  a  jealous  rival 
in  the  person  of  James  Danforth,  also  a  collec- 
tor and  a  very  energetic  one.  We  both  carried  on 
our  chief  transactions  with  a  sly  oldj  Turk,  who  kept 
the  best  curio  store  in  the  city. 

One  day  while  prowling  around  his  shop,  my  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  a  censer  in  the  store  win- 
dow It  was  a'very  clever  affair  co::si  .ting  of  a  brass 
vessel  to  hold  the  incense;  the  bowl  itself  was  sup- 
ported by  four  chains,  which  met  in  a  large  ring. 
Around  the  bowl  was  entwined  a  greenish  snake 
tarnished  like  the  rest  of  the  censer.  A  bargain  was 
immediately  made  with  the  Turk,  whereupon  I 
went  home  with  my  treasure  congratulating  myself 
that  it  was  I  who  had  gained  this  curio,  and  not  my 
rival  Danforth. 

A  short  time  following  my  return, I  was  busy  plac- 
ing the  censer  in  position  over  the  table  in  my  den. 
When  my  object  was  finally  accomplished  I  lighted 
a  large  kerosene  lamp  on  the  table,  and  proceeded 
to  put  the  censer  into  operation.  Putting  a  small 
quantity  of  incense  in  the  bowl,  I  gently  swing  it  to 
and  fro.  The  incense  began  to  burn  freely  yielding 
a  pleasant  odor.  Then  seating  myself  on  a  large 
comfortable  chair  near  the  table,  I  began  to  pour 
over  a  ponderous  volume  of  curios.  As  the  book 
did  not  contain  anything  interesting  to  me,  I  retired 


for  the  evening;  but  not  before  I  had  again  gazed  at 
my  treasure  which  was  weirdly  swinging  back  and 
forth.  The  thing  about  it  which  seemed  to  facin- 
ate  me  most  was  the  snake.  The  uncanny  creature 
seemed  to  be  gradually  moving  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl.  This  was  a  foolish  fancy,  however,  for 
how  could  a  snake  carved  in  brass  move  down  to- 
ward the  bottom  of  the  bowl? 

'^As  the  following  evening  was  very  chilly, I  decided 
ed  to  remain  in  the  house.  Being  pleased  with  the 
aroma  of  the  burning  incense,  I  again  lighted  the 
censer,  this  time  entirely  filling  the  bowl.  After 
setting  the  vessel  in  motion  by  pushing  it  gently 
away  from  me,  I  sat  down  at  the  table  and  soon  lost 
myself  in  a  most  exciting  detective  story.  1  was 
following  the  hero  into  a  bad  trap,  when  a  crash 
aroused  me  from  my  story.  In  an  instant  the  room 
was  in  darkness.  Springing  from  my  chair,  I  made 
my  way  to  the  hall  where  I  paused  for  a  moment. 
The  sound  of  something  falling  brought  me  to 
my  senses;  hastening  into  the  next  room,  1  snatched 
up  a  hand  lamp  and  waited  for  other  noises,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  some  burglar  has  visited  me. 

Not  hearing  any  sound,  I  returned  to  the  den  and 
holding  the  lighted  lamp  high  above  my  head,  I 
ga/ed  at  tin-  table.  There  was  the  lamp  with  its 
chimney  and  shade  shattered  into  a  thousand  of 
particles.  There  was  the  censer  hanging  from  the 
ceiling,  but  motionless.  But  wonders  of  wonders, 
where  was  the  snake,  the  wonderful  lifelike  snake 
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which  had  been  coiled  around  the  tarnished  bowl? 
Thinking  that  the  snake  had  been  a  separate  piece 
of  brass  soldered  on  to  the  bowl,  I  looked  at  the 
glass  fragments  on  the  table,  but  it  was  not  among 
them.  Perhaps,  then,  it  had  rolled  off  the  table 
onto  the  floor. 

Yes,  there  was  the  snake;  but  it  was  very  differ- 
erent  from  when  I  had  last  seen  it.  The  creature 
lay  stretched  out  on  the  cold  rug  in  a  very  lifelike 
position.  At  first  I  thought  I  "had  'em"  again, 
but  rapidly  recovering  my  senses,  I  seized  an  old 
spear  and  lifted  the  snake  two  or  three  times. 
It  seemed  perfectly  rigid.  Giving  it  a  few  jabs 
with  the  spear  point  to  make  sure  that  it  was 
harmless,  I  picked  it  up  and  placed  it  on  the  table. 
At  the  same  time  I  removed  the  censer  from  the 
ceiling,  when  the  truth  suddenly  dawned  upon  me. 

The  smell  of  burning  paint  led  me  to  examine 
the  censer.  There  was  the  paint  now  drying  on 
the  surface  of  the  bowl.  The  snake  had  evidently 
been  "doped,"  and  while  in  that  condition,  it  had 


been  coiled  about  the  bowl  of  the  censer  and  a  coat 
of  greenish  paint  applied.  This  paint,  upon  drying 
hardened,  and  held  the  snake  a  prisoner,  causing 
it  to  look  like  the  tarnished  brass  of  the  bowl. 
When  the  censer  was  heated  by  the  burning  in- 
cense within  the  bowl, and  the  lamp  over  which  it 
hung  had  liquified  the  paint,  the  snake  became  free 
and  dropping  onto  the  lamp,  shattered  the  chim- 
ney and  shade.  From  the  table  the  snake  squirmed 
to  the  floor,  where,  coming  ain  contact  with  the 
cold  rug,  the  paint  hardened  and  again  held  the 
snake  prisoner,  in  the  position  in  which  I  found  it. 

Long  afterwards  I  learned  that  this  censer  had 
been  especially  designed  by  my  rival  collector,  who, 
knowing  that  it  would  fall  into  my  possession, 
hoped  that  I  should  suffer  more  harm  than  I  did. 
I  considered  myself  very  fortunate,  however,  for 
had  the  censer  been  swinging,  the  snake  would  have 
dropped  upon  me  instead  of  the  lamp,  and  you 
would  never  have  heard  of  this  strange  adventure. 

Daniel   Sullivan,    '10. 


A  Dream 


3  THOUGHT  that  I  stood  alone  in  the 
vastness  of  a  great  plain.  All  was  dark 
and  still;  I  was  in  a  mournful  frame  of 
mind,  for  in  my  hand  I  held  a  little-studied 
and  much-hated  book,  Wentworth's  Geometry. 
As  I  stood  wondering  that  so  small  and  innocent- 
looking  a  volume  could  hold  so  much  misery 
for  the  human  race,  the  feminine  portion,  especially, 
a  sound  broke  the  stillness,  a  sound  as  of  the  tram- 
ping of  many  feet.  I  looked  up  and  beheld  a  long 
procession  of  men  emerging  from  out  the  darkness. 
As  they  came  on  with  a  steady  and  dignified  tread? 
I  noticed  that  each  one  held  reverently  a  small 

familiar-looking  book;  I  could  not  be  mistaken 

the  book  was  a  copy  of  the  geometery  I  detested. 

I  stood  aside,  waiting  for  this  strange  procession 
to  pass,  but,  to  my  surprise,  it  came  near  to  me  and 
stopped.  Then  I  noticed  that  two  stately  men 
headed  the  line, — Euclid  and  Pythagoras. 

Truly,  no  one  could  wonder  that  I  trembled  in 
the  presence  of  such  an  august  company.  I 
waited  fearfully,  feeling  the    accusing  eyes  of  all 


upon  me.  Then  the  one  whom  men  called  Euclid, 
stepped  forward  and  said  in  a  grave  and  terrible 
voice,  "Child  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  darest 
thou  to  despise  the  Great  Study?  Verily,  an  un- 
pardonable sin;  now  art  thou  to  be  punished."  So 
saying,  he  stepped  back  to  his  place,  gave  a  signal, 
and  in  a  moment  each  book  was  changed  into  a 
fearful  monster  of  prodigious  size,  with  glittering 
teeth  as  sharp  as  compass  points.  These  dread- 
ful creatures  then  flew  and  wriggled  toward  me 
screaming  theorems  and  gnashing  their  teeth 
I  tried  to  run.  It  was  impossible;  I  stood  helpless 
On  the  monsters  came.  They  were  upon  me, 
shrieking  their  proofs  and  corollaries.  I  could 
feel  their  sharp  teeth  tearing  my  flesh.  I  tried  to 
cry  out,  but  I  could  not.  Again  I  tried,  and  with  a 
tremendous  effort,  at  last  I   succeeded. 

Instantly  the  hideous  monsters,  the  procession 
the  great  plain,  and  the  darkness  vanished;  I 
found  myself  awake,  still  holding  the  little-studied 
and  much -hated  Geometry. 

Dorothy  Darling  '11 
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Kisses 


Y  GOOD  rights  a  person  of  unlimited 
experience  should  discuss  this  rather 
unusual  subject.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
not  a  connoisseur.  Only  by  posing  as 
one  of  those  who,  although  knowing  little  about 
a  subject,  thinks  he  has  much  to  write  upon  it, 
do  I  presume  to  write.  But  what  are  kisses,  any- 
way? 

Although  there  are  few  persons  who  have  not 
received  them,  many,  however,  find  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  describe  them.     The  portrayal  of  such 


evanescent  nothings,  yet  somethings,  seems  as 
easy  to  find  as  gray  matter  in  a  "freshie's  head." 

For  who  can  picture  the  moment  when  "two" 
come  together? 

Difficult  to  recount  as  a  pleasant  dream  which 

flits  through  the  brain  for  a  second  and is  gone 

sweeter  than  the  sweetest  honey,  an  indescribable 
something  lingers  for  days,  months,  and  even  years. 

Such  is  the  delegability  of  CANDY  KISSES. 

P.  H.  TO 


LOCALS 


Welcome,  Mr.  Howlett. 

Present  enrollment  725. 

Miss  Sarah  Hale,  formerly  of  Q.  H.  S.,  has 
returned  after  a  sample  of  Troy, N.  H.,  High  School. 

We  are  proud  to  have  Franz  Marceau  a  member 
of  Quincy  High  School.  "Babe"  has  been  doing 
some  fine  running  and  we  want  to  wish  him  the 
same  success  in  the  future. 

Edward  McCarthy,  '11,  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  draughting  department  of  the  Fore  River  Co. 

The  sympathy  of  the  school  is  with  Miss  Thomp- 
son in  the  recent  loss  of  her  uncle,  Ex-Mayor 
Thompson    of    Quincy. 

Miss  Olive  Fay's  "pink  teas"  in  Room  23  are 
quite  the  thing  at  present. 

Don't  forget  those  class  dues. 

Buy  the  Golden  Rod. 

The  Football  Reception  held  in  the  Gym  last 
December  was  largely  attended  by  members  of 
the  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  During  the  inter- 
mission, Q's  were  awarded  to  fellows  who  had 
played  eight  or  more  games.  The  committee  in 
charge  consisted  of: — Anna  Larkin,  '10;  Daisy 
Brooks,  '11;  Bertha  Given,  TO;  Jean  Arthur,  '11; 
and   Edna   Rhodes,    '11. 

Friday,  January  28th,   Mr.   Cleveland   Had   the 

whole  school  meet  in  the  hall.     The  meeting  was 


called  as  he  said  "To  see  you  all  together  again." 
Mr.  Cleveland  spoke  of  the  pleasant  work  he  had 
had  in  his  school,  the  pleasures  derived  from  his 
connection  withr  Q.  H.  S.  and  what  he  expected 
of  the  pupils  in  the  future. 

The  Nominating  Committee  for  the  Class  of 
1910  consists  of:  Chas.  Hearn,  Alice  Mahoney, 
Alfred  Hanson,  Grace  DeWolfe,  Eileen  Fay  and 
Leon    Browme. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senior  Class,  the 
following  committees  were  elected: — 

Class  Gift:  Leon  Browne,  Theodore  Corey, 
Grace  DeW'olfe,  Alfred  Hanson,  William  Northrop. 

Dramatic:  Gladys  Bain,  Anna  Heaney,  Gordon 
Jameson,  Dorothy  Frye,  Stanley  Churchill. 

Motto:  Mary  Cleveland,  Bertha  Given,  Chas. 
Kendall,  Lillian  Mead,  Edith  Hyland. 

The  class  of  1912  held  a  meeting  in  High  School 
Hall,  January  13,  1910,  and  elected  a  nominating 
committee  as  follows: — Eleanor  Whittemore, Henry 
Trask,  Louise  Prout,  Ambrose  O'Dowd,  Lester 
Chapman,    Dwight    ( '.earwar. 

The  following  officers  and  committees  of  the  Class 
of  1912  were  elected  at  a  class  meeting,  January 
19, 1910: 

President,  Henry  Trask ;Yice- President,  Eleanor 
Whittemore;    Secretary,    Dora   Staples;     Treasurer 

Samuel  Prout.     Pin  Committee,  Clarence  Cassidy 
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Maurice  Blackmur,  Alice  McLennan,  Margaret 
Hunt,  E.  Dorley.  Motto  Committee:  Louise 
Prout,  Avis  Tobey,  Esther  Briggs,  Olive  Barni- 
coat,  Howard  Cantley. 

Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited  from  all 
students.  Manuscripts  must  be  neatly  written 
in  ink,  on  one  side  only.  Hand  all  material  to 
the  Editor-in-chief,  Miss  Grace  L.  DeWolfe,  Room 
29. 

Am  27.  Januar  versammelten  sich  die  Mitglieder 
des  deutschen  Yereins  um  halb  5  Uhr  in  der  Turn- 
halle.  Wahrend  des  Programms  schenkte  Herr 
Favorite  als  Prasident  des  Vereins  unserm  uns 
verlassenden  Hauptdirektor  Herrn  .  Cleveland 
Goethes  Gedichte  in  zwei  Banden,  zur  Erinnerung 
an  den  Yerein.  In  einer  kurzen  Rede  dankte 
Herr  Favorite  unserm  Hauptdirektor  fur  den 
freundlichen  Anteil,  welchen  dieser  vom  Anfang 
an  an  dem  Verein  genommen  hatte.  Herr  Cleve 
land  erklarte  sich  fur  sehr  befriedigt  mit  dem 
Geschenke  und  druckte  die  freundlichsten;Hoff- 
nungen  auf  die  Zukunft  des  Yereins  aus. 

The  reception  to  Mr.  Cleveland  on  Friday  even. 


ing,  January  twenty-eighth,  gave  ample  evidence 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  teach- 
ers and  students  of  the  Quincy  High  School. 

Embowered  in  palms,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleveland, 
with  Supt.  and  Mrs.  Barbour  received  from  eight 
to  nine.  The  ushers  were: — Theodore  Corey, 
Demi  Gourlie,  Charles  Hull,  Forest  Royal,  Win- 
throp  Safford,  Brewster  Walker  and  Starret  White. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Sub-master,  Melvin  T. 
Holbrook  presented  Mr.  Cleveland  with  a  beautiful 
statue, "Bellum,"  as  a  token  of  the  school's  esteem. 
Mr.  Cleveland  gracefully  and  feelingly  acknow- 
ledged the  gift,  expressing  his  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  pupils  to  his  plans  and  the 
high  ideals  of  the  School. 

Supt.  Barbour  then  spoke  briefly. 

Dancing  was  enjoyed  until  eleven  o'clock; 
music  was  furnished  by  Harry  Smith,  piano; 
Max  Pinkham,  violin;  Charles  Say  ward,  drum; 
and  Ernest  Pletsch,  cornet. 

The  reception  ended  with  three  rousing  cheers 
for    Mr.    Cleveland. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  various  members  of  the 
committee  who  so  ably  planned  this  reception. 


Athletic  Notes 


<& 


UINCY   High  is  most  fortunate  this    year 
in  having  one  of  the   best  basket-ball 
teams  of  any  of  those  in  the    suburban 
towns  of  Boston. 
The  squad,   thus   far,   has   played   some   strong 
teams,  and,  although  most  opposing  teams  were 
heavier,   the  home  boys   have  shown   themselves 
superior  in  almost  every  way.     Much  credit  should 
be  given  Captain  Russell  Bates.     Bates  has  been 
most  faithful   to  both   the   team  and   the  school, 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  have  a  successful 
season. 

The  members  of  the  first  team  are: — Capt. 
Russell  Bates,  William  Manning,  Frank  Harmon 
Franz  Marceau,  Millard  Chapman,  Harold  Chap- 
man   and    Harold    Prout. 

On  the  whole,  the  games  have  been  well  attended. 
We  are  glad  to  note  this  fact,  as  it  shows  the  true 
"school  spirit." 

Manager  Harry  Smith  prepared  an  unusually 
g  ood   schedule,     He   has   worked   hard   to  do  his 


share  in  making  the  season  a  successful  one;  muc^ 
praise  is  due  him. 

GIRL'S  BASKET  BALL 

Since  the  girls  have  come  together  for  basket-ball 
but  few  times.it  cannot  be  said  which  class  will  have 
the  winning  team.    As  yet,  no  regular  class  teams 
have  been  formed,  inasmuch  as  the  girls  fail  to  come 
out  in  large  numbers  with  the  necessary  enthusiasm. 
Miss  Garrity  has  kindly  consented  to  give  her  Wed- 
nesday afternoons  to  referee  the  games,  a  fact  that 
the  girls  appreciate  fully.     Two  games  have  already 
been  played  between  the  Senior  and  Junior  teams, 
both  sides     having  been  assisted  by  some  of  the 
Sophomores.     The  Seniors  were  easily  victorious 
in  the  first  game;  but  in    the  second,  the  Juniors 
came  out  ahead.      The  upper  classes  have  strong 
teams,  and  if  the  two  lower  classes  could  get  up 
teams,  there  might  be  some  interesting  inter-class 
games. 
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A     SUMMARY     OF    THE     BASKET-BALL 
GAMES  IS  AS  FOLLOWS;— 

Jan.    7.     Abington   vs.    Quincy  at    Quincy. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  resulted  in  a  splendid 
victory  for  the  home  team  by  a  score  of  31-15. 

Jan.    11.     Reading  vs.    Quincy  at   Quincy. 

Although  the  Reading  team  was  very  strong  and 
made  up  of  good  players,  Quincy  proved  herself 
fully  able  to  defeat  her  oponents  by  a  seore  of  18-10. 

Jan.    14.     Milton    vs.    Quincy    at    Quincy. 

Our  first  game  with  Milton  was  won  by  the  home 
team  by  a  score  of  20-7. 

Quincy  fought  hard  for  this  game  and  the  boys 
were  well  repaid  for  their  work  in  gaining  such 
a  victory. 

Jan.    18.     Revere    vs.    Quincy    at    Quincy. 

This  game  was  an  easy  vietory  for  Quincy;  the 
final  score  was  27-7  in  Quincy's  favor. 

Jan.  21.  Newton  vs.  Quincy  at  Newton. 
Our  first  defeat  was  met  in  this  game.  Although 
our  boys  played  a  winning  game  during  the  first 
half,  Newton  came  in  strong  the  second  half  and 
won  by  a  score  of  32  -13. 

Jan.    26.     Melrose   vs.    Quincy   at    Quincy. 
Melrose   defeated    Quincy    by    a   score   of    19—13. 
This  game  lacked  the  speed  which  our  men  usually 
show. 

Feb.  2.  Sharon  vs.  Quincy  at  Quincy. 
Quincy  thought  it  was  her  turn  to  win,  so  she 
worked  hard  and  gained  a  fine  victory  from  Sharon, 
by  a  score  of  29-19. 


Feb.    4.     Alumni    vs.    Quincy    at    Quincy- 

1  he  game  with  the  alumni  proved  to  be  more  or 
less  of  a  farce.  It  was  won  by  the  home-team  by 
a    score    of   53—15. 

Feb.  8.  Reading  vs.  Quincy  at  Reading. 
This  game  was  cancelled  on  account  of  local  con- 
ditions in  Reading. 

Feb.  11.  Thayer  Academy  vs.  Quincy  at 
Quincy.  This  game  which  proved  itself  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  season;  was  played 
on  our  home  floor.  Quincy  and  Thayer  were  in 
most  respects  evenly  matched  and  a  hard  struggle 
on  both  sides  comprised  the  game.  The  Quincy 
boys,  however,  came  out  with  a  rousing  victory 
by  a  score  of  20-17. 

Feb.  16.     Rock  Ridge  vs.  Quincy  at  Quincy. 

The  game  with  Rock  Ridge  proved  an  easyvictory 
for  Quincy  by  a  score  of  32-7.  Quincy  in  iutv 
wax  showed  herself  superior  to  the  opposing  team. 

Feb.    22.     Newton   vs.    Quincy   at    Quincy. 

Our  second  game  of  the  season  with  Newton  turned 
the  tables  somewhat.  Newton  instead  of  beating 
us  by  a  high  sccre,  was  badly  "trimmed"  by  our 
team.  This  game  showed  the  spirit  and  strength 
of  tlu-  Quincy  team.  Score  35-17  in  favor  of 
Quincy. 

Feb.    25.     Concord   vs.    Quincy  at   Quincy. 

Concord  cancelled  the  game  about  an  hour  before 
it  was  to  be  played  on  account  ot  school  examina- 
tions. 

March    1.     Milton    vs.    Quincy   at    Milton. 


Alumni  Notes 


THE  WELLESLEY  CAMPUS 

(Written  especially  for  those  girls  preparing  for 
Wellesl<  v  > 

The  Wesllesley  campus  consists  ot  about  three 
hundred  acres  of  level  and  sloping  ground,  planted 
with  dri  .-.■  -w  a\ 'S  and  parks,  and,  on  one  side,  it  bor- 
ders on  Lake  Waban.  Almost  in  the  centre  ot  the 
campus  is  situated  ( 'ollege  Hall,  a  large  brick  build- 
ing.whcre  most  of  the  recitations  are  held, and  when' 
about  two  hundred  girls  room. 

East  of  College  Hall  iN  tlie  new  Library, which  is, 
almost  completed,  while  farther  along  is  the  Barn. 


About  this  building  1  must  say  a  few  words.  The 
Barn  is  always  associated  with  good  times  in  the 
minds  of  the  students;  all  kinds  of  entertainment 
take  place  here,  d  mces.fairs,  and  pla\  s  from  which 
especially,  much  fun  i^  derived. 

The  President's  house,  situated  on  a  little  hill 
overlooking  the  lake, is  near  the  Lam,  while  not  far 
from  it.  is  the  Stone  Chapel  w  here  services  are  held 
every  morning  except  Monday,  the  general  holiday 
here. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  campus  i>  the  obser- 
vatory, an  interesting  looking  building  with  a  large 
dome  in  which  i>  a  telescope.     Still  farther  north 
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is  the  new  gymnasium,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country,  and  so  large,  that  two  separate 
games  of  basket-ball  can  be  played  on  the  floor 
at  the  same  time. 

Here  and  there  are  scattered  dormitories  all  over 
the  campus, and  society  houses  are  tucked  away  in 
obscure  corners  as  if  to  hide  from  the  public  eye. 

The  campus  is  certainly  very  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive, but  unfortunately,  on  account  of  its  great 
size,  only  a  general  word  can  be  said  about  it. 

Lois  Marjorie  Kendall,   '09 


of  the  Gymnasium,  the  school  life  would  be  in- 
complete. This  building  is  likewise  equipped 
with    all   modern   apparatus. 

The  campus  nearby  affords  a  fine  opportunity 
for  hockey  and  tennis. 

I  am  glad  that  so  many  Quincy  girls  are  planning 
to  attend  the  Normal  and  I  am  sure  that  if  they 
come  to  Bridgewater  with  the  determination  to 
win,  they  will  find  everything  else  necessary  to 
make  them  successful  teachers. 

Ada  M.  Williams,  '09 


Bridgewater  Normal  School 

THE  BRIDGEWATER  NORMAL  is,  un- 
doubtedly, the  best  school  of  itsrkind  in  New 
England.  Its  situation,  its  faculty,1  and  its  high 
standard  of  scholarship  help  to  make  it  what  it  is. 

The  school  itself  is  a  arge  brick  building,  half 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Model  School.  All 
the  laboratories  and  class-rooms  are  excellently 
equipped.  The  assembly  hall,  in  which  the  mor- 
ning exercises  are  held,  extends  the  whole  width 
of  the  building. 

Near  at  hand  are  three  dormitories:  Normal. 
Woodward,    and    Tillinghast.     Without    the    use 


fo*e* 


Brown  University. 

TN  LOCATION  BROWN  UNIVERSITY  is 
■I  unique,  combining  all  the  advantages  of  a  large 
city  with  many  of  those  of  the  country.  At  the 
foot  of  "College  Hill"  is  the  business  center  of 
Providence,  which  affords  ample  opportunity  to 
the  students  as  a  means  of  support. 

A  fifteen  minutes  car  ride  from  the  heart  of  the 
city  leads  into  the  "wilds  of  nature,"  which  offer 
canoeing,  golfing,  and  other  forms  of  out-door 
exercise  so  necessary  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
student  life. 

As  for  varsity  attractions,  Brown  has  ranked 
well  on  the  grid-iron,  the  diamond,  and  the  track. 
A  good  gymnasium  and  a  most  attractive  swim- 
ming pool  are  conducive  to  a  hearty  participation 
in   indoor  athletics. 

Besides  varsity  athletics,  there  are  interclass  and 
nterfraternity  meets. 

The  major  interest  at  Brown,  however,  is  intel 
lectual,  although  it  is  far'from  the'aim  of  the  faculty 
to  turn  out  men  of  mere  scholastic  ability.  The 
world  to-day  is  calling  for  leaders;  men  with  keen 
minds,  with  loyal  hearts,  and  with  strong  con- 
victions. Such  would  Brown  send  forth  from  her 
halls. 


"Hay  Greene,  heard  any  High  School  jokes?" 
Greene,      I9ll,     ^modestly) — "Guess     I'm     the 
only  joke  around  here." 


When  recently  Mr.  Weiss  asked  a  question  in 
class  of  E.  Patch,  '11.  and  received  numerous 
answers  from  everyone  in  the  class,  ne  asked, 
"Is  there  more  than  one  Patch  in  this  class?' 
"One  on  my  pants,"  whispered  someone. 
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Miss  Bass: — "What  did  Elaine  give  Launeelot 
as  a  favor  to  wear  at  the  tournament?" 

"1912"— "Red  silk  stocking  studded  with  pearls" 


One  day  Murphy,  '10,  woke  up  just  in  time  to 
say  that  "The  Gentleman's  Magazine"  (fo  1730) 
was  modeled  after  "The  Ladies'  Home  Journal." 


Mr.  Roache: — "Next  question,  'Diet  of  Worms,' 
describe  it." 


Heard  in  Chem.  I-c: — "Do  that  again    and 
give  you  five  zeros." 


Heard  on  Gvm  floor,  "Aw,  let  White  do  it.' 


Nameplates  for  neckware  are  the   latest,     hor 
information  see  H.  B-ird,  '12. 


Eng.    IV.   Teacher  to  class: — "This   is   a  story 
for  children,  but  perhaps  you'll  understand  it." 


Miss  Holt:— "What  took  place  in  1793?' 
R-y-1,    '10   (knowingly)    "Columbus." 


Heard  in  French: — "Elle  avait  a  peine  huit  ans.' 
Translated: — She  had  a  pain  eight  vears." 


Why  is  M.  Din-n  so  interested  in  Waltham  High? 


Mr.     Roache:— "What     happened      along     the 
Atlantic    Seaboard?" 

Russ  (absentlv) — "I  wasn't  there." 


Mr.  Holbrook: — "\\  nat  is  corporal  punishment?' 
Freshman : — "To  be  killed." 


Miss  Chadbourne: — "How  did  Samuel  Johnson 
strive  to  make  a  living?" 

Tall  fellow  from  Atlantic: — "Got  married." 

A  Few  Favorite  Sayings. 

A.  Bu-k-y: — "Did "you  do  them?"    (meaning 
math.) 

B.  G-v-n:— "Oh  Dear  " 
F.     R-y-l:— "Why?" 

L.     Co-m-s: — "Some  class." 
L.     Br — ne: — "Dues  please." 


Usually  it  takes  a  horse  half  an  hour  to  eat  a 
peck  of  oats,  but  in  Science  I,   Miss  Hi-ks,   '40, 
says  it  takes  her  twenty-five  minutes  to  eat  only 
one  dishful 


Teacher: — "What  is  anatomy?" 
Armst— g,  '10:— "Study  of  Bugs.' 


Teacher  of  Chemistrv: — "What  is  soap?' 
Student: — "  I  don't  know  sir." 


'( ice.  but  I'm  a  busy  man" 


-Corey. 


Teacher:—  "Where  did  Launeelot  Gobbo  in  the 
'The  Merchant  of  Venice"  get  his  name?" 
K 1,  '10:— "From  his  mouth." 


It  has  been  suggested  that  "Shadow"   Kendall 
write    a    new    physics    book    introducing    his    im- 
proved formulae. 


Wanted  — The    Telephone    lowered    six    inches 
in  Room  21. 


Heard    in    the   corridor, — Freshman: — "Prithee, 
I'll  crack  ye  on  the  pate." 


Mr.   Roache:— "What  did  Eli  Whitney  get  for 
inventing  the  Cotton  Gin?" 
(1910):— "Got  mobbed." 


Mr.    H — : — "How    shall    we    always     know     the 
imperfect  tense?" 

Pupil: — "Add  the  ending  to  it.'* 


Heard  in  Physics:—  "Doctors  sometimes  put 
an  electric  light  bulb  in  the  mouth  so  as 

J-m  son,  '10  (interrupting)  "Wonder  if  the 
bulb  broke,  would  he  have  a  mouthlul  of  currants?" 


Heard  in  Eng:  "What  was  one  of  Rosalind's 
beauty  marks?" 

Answer:— "Cheek?" 

Teacher:     "Mr.  ,  what  are  you  doing?" 

Mr.  (looking  at   U.   S.   map)     "Looking 

for  the  state  of  barbarism'." 


So  severe  are  the  Math,  lessons  in  Room  2  that 
even  the  plaster  took  a  "drop". 


Miss  Fay '11  (translating)     "Kissme" 
(Blackmur  wheels  around  quickly,) 
Miss  Fay  (continuing)     ">,iid  the  Princess. 
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'Sunny  Jim. 


Hill. 


That — Royal  is  growing  prettier. 
That — "Bright  Eyes"  sits  in  Room  23. 
That — Jameson  is  driving  a  "Packard." 


Someone  said : — 

That — Hardy,     '10.     after    long    experience,     has      That — This  is  only  an  attempt  to  fill  up  space, 
written  a  recipe  for  kisses.  


That — Sayward  is  wearing  a  fez. 

That — Miss  Cleveland  can  speak  five  languages. 

That — Kendall  is  getting  fatter. " 

That — Browne  is  getting  thinner 

That— "Russ"  wasn't  bashful. 


Miss  A.  M-h-ney,  TO,  and  Miss  Lulu  M— dy,  '11 
take  winter  baths  in  the  "Town  River." 


Heard  in  English: — "Josephine  was  married  to  a 
good  man  and  then  she  married  Napoleon." 


Exchanges 


THE  "Golden  Rod"  has  a  large  and  excellent 
exchange  list.  We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
following  papers: —  "Bostonia."  "Students'  Re- 
view." "Blue  Owl",  "Sagamore",  "Orange  and 
Black",  "Senior",  "Recorder"  (Winchester),  "Ka- 
mera".  "School  Life".  "Review"  (Lowell).  "Oak 
Lily  and  Ivy".  "Gazette".  "Red  and  Black". 
"Searchlight",  "Holten",  "Jabberwock".  "Alpha", 
"Review"  (Medford),  "Chandelier."  "Mirror" 
"Item".  "Student".  ••Breeze".  " Enterprise" ,  "Imp, 
"Review"  (Newton),  "Recorder"  (Springfield), 
•'Crimson  and  Blue",  "Oracle".  "Alpha".  "Distaff" 
''Premier." 
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Through  the  exchange  column  we  like  to  receive 
kindly  criticisms  and  suggestions.  However,  this 
column  should  not  be  used  to  give  "knocks"  or 
other  discouraging  remarks,  for  they  are  neither 
polite  nor  helpful  to  a  board  of  editors,  which, 
undoubtedly,  is  doing  its  best. 


If  a  body  see  a  body 

Thinking  on  a  quiz, 
If  a  body  help  a  body, 
Is  it  teacher's  biz? Ex. 


The  cover  design  of  the  "Students'  Review"  is 
very  neat;  the  article  on  the  "Life  and  Manners 
of  Queen  Anne's  Time"  is  interesting. 


The  "Sagamore"  is  a  well  arranged  paper. 


The  "Review"  (Lowell  High  School)  is  an  ex- 
cellent paper,  and  contains  fine  stories.  The 
cuts  are  also  good. 


"The  Oak,  Lily,  and  Ivy"J  is  an  excellent 
paper,  the  cover  is  attractive;  the  stories  inter* 
esting,    and  the  arrangement  fine. 


The   "Kamera"    is  one  of  our  best    exchanges 
The  literary  department  is  especially  good. 


The    "Alpha",    "Distaff",    and    "Premier"    arc 
other  papers  which  are  attractive  and  well-arranged. 


The  exchange  editor  may  use  her  pen, 
Till  the  ends  of  her  fingers  are  sore, 

Yet  someone  will  be  sure  to  say, 

How  stale!      I've  heard  that  before.. — Ex. 


Class    Stones. 
Freshman : — Emerald 
S<  >]  >homore : — Blarney    st< >ne 
Junioe: — Grindstone 

Senior: — Tombstone. Ex. 


Reporter:  "You  sit  on  all  the  jokes  I  submit 
to  you." 

Ex.  Ed:— "If  they  had  any  points  to  them  1 
wouldn't." Ex. 


"I  hate  to  hear  the  sound  of  an  auto  horn." 

"Why?" 

"A  man  in  an  auto  ran  away  with  my  wife  once 
and  every  time  I  hear  a  'toot',  I'm  afraid  she's 
coming  back." —    Ex. 


"Are  you  related  to  Barney  O'Brien?"  Thomas 
O'Brien  was  asked. 

"Very  distantly,"  replied  Thomas,  "I  was  me 
mother's  first  child;  Barney  was  th'  sivinteenth." 

Ex. 


Infatuated  youth   (standing  on  a  young    lady's 
dress),  "We're  having  a  ripping  time,  aren't  we?" 

Ex. 


Dude  to  blind  beggar:—  "Bah,  Jove!  me  good 
fellow,  it  must  be  beastly  unfortunate  to  be  blind, 
ye  know." 

Beggar: — "Oh,  I  don't  know.  It's  bad  enough 
to  hear  some  folks  talk  without  seeing   them." — Ex. 

Dark  street, 

Banana  peel; 
Fat  man, 

Virginia  reel.   Ex. 


Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

My  report  card  of  last  month 
Low,  low,  too  blamed  low- 
To  keep  me  at  peace  with  myself; 
Over  and  over  my  lessons  1  go, 

( Grinding  and  studying,  hard  and  slow, 
Digging  and  plugging, 
While  Freshmen  green 
I  nnocent  and  serene 
Sleep.         Ex. 
"If  ye  please,    mum,    "   said   an   ancient    hero,  in 
an  appealing  voice,  as  he  stood  at  the  back  door 
of  the  cottage  on  a  washday,  "I've  lost  mj  leg 

"Well,    I  ain't    got    it!"    snapped    the    women 
fiercely,  and  closed  the  door  with  a  bang.  Ex. 

"Are  you  Hungary?" 

"Yes;  Siam." 
"Then  come  along, 

"I'll    Figi."  Ex. 


Absence  makes  the  marks  grow  rounder.  Ex. 


"Why    do    you    call    our    language    tin-    mother 
tongue,  pa?" 
"Because  your  father    never    ,^ei->  a  chance  to 
use  it,  son."      Ex. 
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After  the  storms  of  the  winter 
The  snowdrop  lifts  its  white  head; 
Then  follows  the  crocus  and  tulips 
In  colors  both  yellow  and  red. 

The  trailing  arbutus  then  greets  us 
With  perfume  so  faint  and  so  rare, 

That  even  the  roses  of  summer 
Can  scarce  in  sweetness  compare. 

And  after  this  bevy  of  blossoms, 
So  rich  and  so  prettily  drest. 

We  welcome  the  season  which  brings  us 
The  flower  we  all  love  the  best. 

Growing  on  hillside  and  meadow, 
Reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun  , 


Along  by  the  hot,  dusty  roadside, 
It's  seen  by  many  a  one. 

'Tis  lashed  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean  ; 

1 1  peeps  o'er  the  garden  wall ; 
It  comes  when  the  leaves  are  turning; 

'Tis  surely  the  flower  of  the  fall. 

It's  here  when  the  school  doors  open 

And  we're  thro'  with  our  summer's  fun; 

Ready  to  work  for  the  winter, 
When  studies  have  just  begun. 

Oh  link  'twixt  the  past  and  the  present, 

Oh!  "Golden  Rod"  of  cheer, 
We  eagerly  wait  for  your  coming 

With  the  opening  of  everv  school  year. 

SallvT."  Baker,  '10. 
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Compliments  of 

CHARLES 

/ 

C.  HEARN 

Tel.  Quincy  466-3 

'When  in  doubt,   buy  of  Osgood"   is  all    right,    but 

when  you  want    "No  Doubt"  buy  of 

Charles  F.  Pettengill 

Johnson  Bros.  Market 

JmiphT  nub  WpXmm 

City  Square 

1391  HANCOCK  STREET 

QUINCY 

Experience  is  necessary  in  Fitting  Glasses 

it  r>ll<                              y"*v        ■  •       * 

EVERYTHING    IN    STATIONERY 

Williams,  Uptician 

AT 

CHAPIN'S 

has     been      testing     the     Eyesight     and    furnishing 
Glasses   in   Quincy   for  18   years. 

1395  HANCOCK  STREET 

1473  Hancock  Street 

COM  PLI  MENTS     OF 

B.    FRITZ    &    SON 

TAILORS 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

5    DEPOT     ROAD 

"If  we  made  it,   its  right" 

Class  Pins,  Cups,  Fraternity 

Have  you  seen  the 

Pins,   Medals 

ZMe<Vo  Shirt   Waists 

129  Tremont  St.          -         47  Winter  St. 
BOSTON 

and  Coats 

T>.  E.   WADSWORTH  &  CO, 

The  Shirt  Waist  Store 

CONFECTIONERY  AND  ICE  CREAM 

C.  A.  CLAPP 

QUINCY,        -        8MASS. 

1052   Hancock  Street         -        QUINCY 

®> 


The  SPARGO  PRINT 


PRINTERS  and 
BINDERS 


Quincy  Adams     -     Massachusetts 


Everything  in  the  Floral  Line  for  Grad- 
uation you  will  find  at  the 

CITY  FLOWER  STORE 

1361   Hancock  Street 


Read 


the  "TELEGRAM"    High 
School   Column 

EVERY 
THURSDAY 


Stanley  S.  Bates 


Russell  T.  Bates 


BATES  BROS. 

Weymouth    Seam-Face    Granite  Co. 

QUARRY  OWNERS  and  OPERATORS 

OLD  COLONY.   GJLBRETH.   HOLBROOK.  SPILSTED  QUARRIES  (UNITED 

Prod-icers  of  the    Most    Beautiful  and  Durable  Granite    the 
World  has  ever  known. 

"THE  PERFECT  BUILDING  STONE" 

OFFICE  AND  SAMPLE  ROOM  Opp.  STATION 

23—31  SAVILLE  STREET     QUINCY,   MASS. 

Quarries  at  Weymonth 


1141    COLUMBUS  AVE 
ROXBURY 


1381    HANCOCK  ST. 
QUINCY 
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